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GOOD-BYE, ALL 


The Sachem comes out for the last time this school year. It is 
with much regret that he bids adieu to his many friends. Especially 
sad is he to leave the dear old Seniors. Not all other Senior classes 
have helped him to prosper so much as the class of 731. Although the 
Sachem has sometimes been hard up because of the stock market crash, 
he may boast of a successful and happy year. Next fall he will appear 
again, but many of his tribe will have left. They regret the departure, 
too. In the meantime, the Sachem will retire to his summer lodge, 
‘‘Vacation.’’ He wishes you all a happy summer and much prosperity. 


Happy vacation, All! 
This is Station S-A-C-H-E-M, signing off at approximately the 
middle of June, 1931. —Lemra Smith 731 


WALTER SAMPSON 


Memorial High School joins with the alumni and the townspeople 
of Middleboro in paying tribute to Walter Sampson. To us he was a 
most interested friend and benefactor. He took pride in our scholastic 
successes and rejoiced with us in our athletic victories. The boys and 
oirls of this generation did not know him as a teacher; but the stories — 
of his classroom methods have become a tradition in the school. We 
want to hold to the high ideals of scholarship, citizenship, and sports- 
manship that he so peculiarly possessed. His picture, the gift of the 
class of 1907, most fittingly looks down on us from the wall of Walter 
Sampson Auditorium. It seems to speak again the words Mr. Sampson 
\so often qubted—‘‘Faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest 
of these is charity.’’ —H. H.T. 
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PRINCIPAL’S COLUMN 


At this season of the year with Memorial Day, Flag Day, and July 
Fourth, one of the historical figures brought to our minds is George 
Washington. He served his country well. He was termed the ‘‘ Father 
of His Country.’’ He had no children, and historians have remarked 
that he was childless so that the whole country might call him father. 
In many ways there is a close analogy between George Washington and 
our own Walter Sampson. He loved children, although having none 
of his own. He gave the best years of his life to the boys and girls of 
Middleboro, being principal of the high school for thirty-three years. 
He could well be termed the father of the institution which he served 
so well and faithfully. 


What direct lessons can we gain from these lives? Are we alert to 
recognize the qualities that make for greatness? Are we capable of 
analyzing to any extent the virtues exemplified ? | 

For instanee, there is thoroughness. We live in a superficial world. 
The big indictment of American people at the present time is that they 
are superficial. They have a tendency not to delve deeply into prob- 
lems, trusting that in some way, these will be solved. 


There is control. Do you remember that Mr. Sampson used to 
punish himself, if he forgot something, by memorizing a page of Latin 
or Greek? No wonder his memory was so good. My point is that he 
was master; he was in control. Control does not mean moderation. 
It means the co-ordination of one’s whole being to accomplish the pur- 
pose at hand, whatever it is. Play hard, work hard. Whatever you 
do, do with all your might. If it is worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing well. 

—Alfred R. Mack 


RECOMPENSE 
The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 
The more we feel the high, stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 
Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise ; 
But finding amplest recompense 
For life’s ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely and unwasted days. 

—James R. Lowell 
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CO-OPERATION 


Once again the Sachem has completed a successful year, especially 
from a literary point of view. What has made the Sachem a success? 
Co-operation, co-operation of teachers, students, alumni, and our read- 
ing public. The Sachem is grateful to all who have contributed assist- 
ance. 

Perhaps there are some who think that little time is required to 
put out an issue of the magazine. This is not the case. We have a staff 
of thirty-three divided among several departments, each with its own 
duties to perform. Some of the editors have many meetings for the 
purpose of reading and considering the material submitted. Nor are 
the members of the staff the only ones to contribute. In one of our 
recent issues there were seventeen contributions from non-members 
of the staff; forty-five different persons wrote for this number. Since 
articles submitted must be typed before going to press, we recog- 
nize the efficient aid of the commercial department and of the special 
Sachem typists in this work. 

Another phase of co-operation appeared in the annual Sachem 
social. This was well attended, thereby assuring a good profit. Who 
made it a suecess? You who came, you who provided an entertainment. 
Members of the four classes were asked to take part, and the reseponse 
was gratifying. 

Why was the lunch room project so profitable? Because the whole 
school was interested and took its share of the burden. The members 
of every class were asked to bring food, and they did. You who pat- 
ronized the lunchroom were a factor of its success, for without your 
co-operation little could have been accomplished. . 

We of the staff have had an enjoyable year together. Some of us 
will not be back in the fall. The future of the Sachem is in your hands, 
Undergraduates. May you continue your spirit of co-operation, and 
may the Sachem continue to enjoy many years of prosperity. 

—Norma Keevey ’31 
DITTO 
Be studious, steady, and never late, 
Helpful when others are losing the way ; 
As cheerful at work as you are at play— 
And you’ll carry on and co-operate. | 
—Cheridah Paquin ’29 
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THE FUGITIVE 


As the purple haze was setting slowly around the little town of 
Hanover, located high in the hills of New Hampshire, a lone traveler 
could be seen wearily wending his way up the main street. He was 
an odd looking creature, dressed in old clothes, a battered hat on his 
head, and o!d moccasins on his feet. 

When he came into the square, he glanced furtively about him. 
Then he started cautiously along the upper side of the square. Sud- 
denly, as he saw a group of men coming toward him, he jumped be- 
hind one of the trees which bordered the edge of the square and re- 
mained there until they had gone by. Then he glanced out from be- 
hind the tree and, seeing no one, started on his way again. Again he 
spied someone, and again he went through the same motions. 

Reaching the corner of the square, he stopped and looked about 
him. Then he darted across the street and between two buildings. As 
he ran by the second house, a door opened and a man stepped out. 
Noticing the fugitive, he uttered a shout and gave chase. . Immedi- 
ately three or four other men came out of the building and joined in 
the chase. Around the corner it led, past the other houses, and finally 
out to the square again, the group of pursuers growing as it passed 
each building. Suddenly the leader of the pursuers gave a leap, tackled 
the fugitive, and rolled him on the ground. 

Thus another college freshman failed in his endeavor to get back 
to his dormitory unnoticed before being caught for not wearing a com- 
plete suit and his freshman cap. | —Stanley Benson ’31 
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MONSIEUR EUSTASE DOUMIC 


The sun was just setting behind a little grove of trees on the out- 
skirts of Paris. Through the trees could be seen a small chateau such 
as gentlemen from Paris use for a summer residence. The only signs 
of life were a few cows grazing in a pasture, and a small cloud of dust 
in the distance. The cloud of dust rapidly grew larger, and a carriage 
driven by a coachman and drawn by two white horses drove up before 
the entrance of the chateau. A very straight young man with a black 
cape over his shoulders stepped lightly from the carriage and entered 
the chateau. 

Monsieur Doumie was a tall young man, well set up. Under his 
straight black hair his face was tanned to a light brown. He was by 
profession a physician. He had built up for himself a large practice 
in the city of Paris, where he had his office. He drew many patients 
to him because of his reputation, and kept them by his pleasing per- 
sonality. 

Monsieur Doumie was feeling restless of late, and especially on 
this night of the national holiday. He called his butler to him and 
said that he was going into town to spend the evening. When he de- 
scended his stairs, dressed ready to go to Paris, he surprised his butler 
by appearing in a suit of clothes belonging to his gardener. But his 
coachman was more surprised when he was ordered to drive to the Rue 
de Coute and return for him at exactly two the next morning. 

Doctor Doumie usually had plenty of patients come to him on 
the holiday. He had had one unusual patient this day. A young 
newsboy from the Rue de Coute had entered his office with three fingers 
missing. Monsieur Doumic had treated his hand and sent the boy away, 
refusing all pay. The boy had told the doctor that there would be very 
much going on in the slums of Paris. The doctor, being an adventur- 
ous young man, had made up his mind to go and see the fun. Now he 
alighted unobserved from his carriage and walked among the throng. 


At the height of the excitement Monsieur Doumic felt a hand in 
his pocket; then it was quickly withdrawn. He turned around and saw 
a short, sallow-faced man heading toward an alley. As he made his 
way to this alley, he stopped to pick up a brick. He proceeded cau- 
tiously and suddenly came face to face with the pick-pocket. The man 
gave one leap toward the doctor and tried to slash him with a knife. 
Monsieur Doumic dodged and hit him squarely over the head with the 
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brick. The man suddenly collapsed awkwardly at his feet. Bending 
over, Doumic discovered that he had killed him. The sweat was run- 
ning down his face and his one instinct was to get away as quickly 
as possible. At the entrance of the alley he met two gendarmes who 
looked at him suspicious y. As he was hurrying away, he glanced 
back and saw the two gendarmes disappear in the a'ley. He made 
his way to his carriage and ordered the coachman to make all haste 
home. 


At his home he gathered what belongings he could, and left telling 
his butler to take charge of the house until he should return. Daybreak 
found a very nervous young man registered as Monsieur Jean Clement 
on a steamer sailing for Ameriea. 


Many years had passed. Aboard a steamer bound for France was 
& man registered as Doctor Clement. His hair was streaked with grey, 
but he stood very straight and tall. Whenever he spoke to any persons 
aboard the steamer, they stopped and listened to him with respect. 


Arriving at his hotel in Paris, Doctor Clement donned incon- 
-spicuous clothes and descended to the street. He hailed a cab and 
ordered the driver to go to the home of the former Monsieur Doumie. 
The man drove toward the outskirts of the city and stopped before a 
stately mansion. Doctor Clement asked the driver why he had stopped, 
and the driver answered that this was the house of the former Mon- 
sieur Doumic. 


Doctor Clement was admitted by an old man. He asked if -he 
might see Monsieur Doumic. The old man instantly showed great 
surprise. Then he began studying the face of the doctor. His own 
face lit up, and stepping forward he said, ‘‘I knew, Monsieur, you 
would return some day. But the police have been looking for you 
these twenty years.’’ Doctor Clement grasped the hand of the old man 
and replied, ‘‘Yes, but my newsboy patient has become a powerful 
judge, and for the little service I did for him on that fatal day he 
has repaid me by seeking me out and obtaining a pardon for my 
erime.”’ —John Howes 731 


THE FIRST STEP 


Discontent is the first step in the progress of a man or a nation. 
—Wilde 
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MUSIC AT VESPERS 


‘*Come, blessed hour of peace, 
I seek thee for thy power 
To win my soul’s release. 


And seatter every shower.’’ 


Then to my whispered prayer 
An answer I received, 
While in the evening air 


An angel’s song was weaved. 


Hope of eternal rest, 
How sweet to realize 
A home among the blest, 
An end to earthly ties! 


Come, holy hour of praise 
That brightens dreary ways. 
This sunset hour when songs ascend 
For any day’s a perfect end. 
—Laura Holmes 733 


AN ARTIST 


In an attic room we see him sit, 
Painting his pictures bit by bit; 
Carefully, thoughtfully, quite at ease, 
Painting the faces that he sees; 

Day by day, night by night, 

Painting them yet in the fading light. 


His hair is gray; his eyes are blue; 
He pleasantly smiles when he looks at you. 
—Dorothy Robinson 731 
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SACHEM 
By the shores of old Nemasket, 
By the shining river’s water, 
Stood the wigwam of Lemira, 
Editor-in-chief, Lemira. 
All around her stood her helpers, 
Members of the staff, her helpers. 
On a strip of speckled birch bark, 
With the juice of elderberry, 
With a long and slender needle, 
With a green and pitch-pine needle, 
There they wrote the ancient Sachem 
By the light of glowing camp fires. 
Wrapped in blankets warm and woo'ly, 
There they worked till break of day 
On the Sachem, Indian paper. 

—Thelma McLeod 731 


THE ARTIST 
I chanced to walk, one windy day, 
Through a lonesome road and drear. 
The trees were bare, the sky was gray, 
The earth was cold and dark and sere. 


I longed an artist then to be, 

To paint the tree and tint the sky 
With colors pure and colors free ; 
And try to laugh and not to sigh. 


This selfsame road, one sunny day, 
I walked along, and saw the tree 
So green, the daffodil so gay, 

And heard the humming of the bee. 


‘*Surely,’’ said I, ‘‘some Artist rare 
Has passed by here since last I came; 
And He has left all nature fair, 
To ever love and praise His name.”’ 
—Ruth Walliams ’31 
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QUEER NOTIONS 


Jim Burke walked the streets with his head low. He could not 
understand just why people took such queer notions and jumped at 
such absurd conclusions. He did not dare look up, because each time 
he did he saw some one nodding or pointing toward him saying, “‘ There 
he is!’’ or ‘‘He’s the one who did it.’’ Poor Jim thought to himself 
that he couldn’t help it if he had fallen on the track and caught his 
clothes so that he couldn’t get up. 


It seems that Jim had been walking along the railroad track and 
had turned his ankle and fallen. His ankle hurt, and his pants were 
caught so that he couldn’t move much without ripping them. He sat 
there a moment to rest before trying to get up. It was hot; so he re- 
moved his red jacket. The whistle of a train startled him. He looked 
up and saw the train coming. In a hurry to get off the track, he waved 
his red coat in all directions. The engineer, seeing the red jacket, 
supposed it meant that the boy was waving danger. He applied the 
brakes, stopping the train fifteen feet from Jim, who had just got 
loose, pants ripped, red jacket in hand, eyes wide with excitement. 
The engineer and fireman, who had got out to see why he had stopped 
the train, spotted a sp'it rail a short distance beyond. Jim in fright 
ran as fast as he could for home. Some of the people on the train 
had stepped out to see the cause of their delay, and one in this eroup 
recognized the boy, but could not stop him. 


A description of Jim and his red jacket was sent to the press; and 
now that he was walking down the street a few days later, with his 
red jacket on, of course he was being recognized and talked about; but 
Jim was unaware that they praised him. Not knowing he had saved the 
lives of many people, he still walked the street with his head low, feel- 
ing guilty of stopping the train. ! 


When he arrived home, several men awaited him with smiles and 
told him what a brave deed he had done. Also they asked him to be 
at the town hall the next Friday, when he would receive a medal for 
bravery. And before he could explain, the men had left. Jim, with 
his head up and a smile on his face, looked into the mirror and winked 
at himself, saying, ‘‘T still think people jump at absurd conclusions and 
take queer notions.’’ —Randolph Gammons ’31 
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ELBOW GREASE 


I was once told the following story by an old farmer. I am repeat- 
ing it word for word, and it is true; otherwise I wouldn’t give it to you. 
My middle name is Washington, and I’ve never got over it. Anyhow, 
here goes. 


‘‘Some years ago, son, I useter have a hoss, name o’ Hank, and by 
Godfries! he was the laziest critter I ever seed. Seems though the only 
time ya cud get any activity out of him wuz when I wan’t in no hurry. 
One day I hitched him onto the democrat an’ druv into town. Coming 
back in the afternoon, *twas kinder hot; so I let Hank walk along the 
side 0’ the rud, so’s to keep in the shade. Branches would brush up 
against us now’n then, but I didn’t pay no ’tention to ’em. 


‘After a while I heard somethin’ hummin’, but didn’t think 
nothin’ of it till Hank kicks up his heels an’ cuts loose in the gen’ral 
direction of the house. I wuz mightily surprised, I’ll tell ye, and I 
looked around kinder bewildered like, to see what wuz causin’ the 
miracle. I looked over the side, an’ by Godfries! in the spokes of one 
of the wheels wuz a hornet’s nest. We musta snuck it off one 0’ them 
branches. Outa it wuz coming the biggest yeller-jackets you ever saw, 
headin’ end foremost an’ all to oncet at Hank’s rump. Wal, the 
hornets finaliy fell off; but when we got home, Hank, he was swollen 
out like one of them cirkis bal'oons. I got Doe Doolittle the veten— 
Oh, heck! you know what I mean—<An’ by using some corn liquor 
(’twas before pro’bition), we managed to get the swellin’ down. 


‘“‘The queer part comes after Hank wuz able to get around. Son, 
you wouldn’t have known him. Why, he wuz as frisky as a colt all 
day long. Work? Why, he jest et it up. I was consid’able puzzled ; 
so the next time I seed the Doe, I asked him effen he eud figger it out. 
Wal, he went over Hank an’ did this ’n’ that to him, an’ finally he 
come over to me an’ told me what had happened. Seems that them 
hornets had got down into the ax!e grease, an’ when they shoved their 
stingers into Hank, some o’ the grease went along with ’em, jest like 
one 0’ them hypodermous needles. Wal, that grease got into his bones 
an’ loosened ’em up, an’ by Godfries! it jest changed him all over.’’ 


—Augustus W. Warren 732 
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TEMBO 

Tembo, the great bull elephant, with tusks so long that they nearly 
crossed before him, basked lazily with his small herd in the shade of 
the tropical forest. He desired nothing more than peace, the peace 
and solitude of his great jungle home. But often he would become 
restless and lead his herd at a leisurely pace, nearly as fast as a man 
could run, to a distant part of the jungle. It was while he was on one 
of these journeys that Jim Blake crossed his trail. ; 


Jim Blake was an elephant poacher, a hunter of forbidden ivory. 
A great risk lay in his unlawful work, death from the elephant’s tusks 
or arrest by the English authorities. Blake was a ruthless man, respect- 
ing not the laws of the jungle or of man. For many years he had been 
a professional ivory hunter making himself exceedingly good at his 
trade. 

On this journey into the great unknown jungle and veldt the 
poacher’s safari had endured many hardships. One of their ordeals 
was that of thirst, a silent and deadly companion. Ivory was searce, 
and one old bull with broken tusks was Blake’s only reward for his 
efforts. 


The safari pushed on day after day, until late one afternoon they 
struck the trail. Many inches across and nearly three feet deep lay 
the pit-like tracks of the largest bull elephant in Africa. The poacher’s 
heart beat fast as he gazed at the immense spoor; no one had to tell him 
or any man of his safari the dimensions of the elephant who had made 
this. Blake encamped that night beside the huge spoor in the luxuri:+ 
ant jungle’s gloom. He had already guessed that a long trail awaited 
him before he could shoot the bull. 


Tembo traveled on all that night and until late the next day, and 
then he and his herd rested. He knew not that following him was 
death in the form of man. Blake fol!owed the elephant with one black, 
his best tracker. The professional hunter saw the herd that day for the 
first time. They had stopped to rest in a clearing in the midst of the 
jengle. Blake, taking his tracker, crept through the thick under- 
growth until the elephants were scarcely seventy-five yards away. 
Bulls and cows he saw, but not the great Tembo. Suddenly the light 
breeze, always fickle, changed, and the keen-nosed elephants smelled 
the hunters. Instantly they became uneasy and moved into the jungle 
gloom. As the small herd moved away, Blake, always keen-eyed, saw 
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Tembo. Instantly he fired, placing a wound high up on the bull’s left 
shoulder, a painful but not a deadly wound. 

That night the great elephant was very sick, but his brain did not 
rest. He felt fear toward this unknown thing that had so severely 
hurt him—also a bitter hatred. 

Early the next morning the poacher again sighted the herd bask- 
ing in the sun in the tall elephant grass. He could see the huge bull 
on the farther side of the herd. It was too far to try to kill Tembo 
with a brain or heart shot, because of the tremendous recoil of his five 
hundred seventy-seven Cordite rifie. Therefore carefully and stealthily 
the hunter and his b'ack crept through the grass, trying to reach a 
favorable shooting position. In that tall grass nearly as high as a man, 
Blake and his tracker saw the huge bull for the last time. Splitting 
the grass like a plowshare, with upraised trunk and gleaming tusks, 
he rushed upon his hunters. Wie 

If you travel in that far-off jungle, you may see a great elephant 
with a thin grey sear which tells of a death that came near him. Now 
peace is his. Let it continue. —John McNeil 732 


THE OLD WALLPAPER 


For thirteen years it had stood there, gradually losing its color in 
the afternoon sun. The room whose walls it occupied was in the farth- 
est corner of the house, and as people hardly ever used it, not much 
attention was paid to its upkeep. This spring the landlord decided to 
have the old paper removed and replaced by new. The room had been 
the witness of many scenes. Worn out travelers had sought refuge in 
the small bed. Criminals in turn had occupied the room and had made 
out their plans in it. If the wallpaper could have told all it knew, the 
police would not have had all the trouble that the out’aws gave them. 

As I watched the old wallpaper burn in the lodging house fireplace, 
T could almost see the words in big print formed of smoke. It seemed- 
to want to tell me all it knew. Now I wonder, will the new paper see 
and hear as much as the old one did? —Clara April ’34 


DIM 
John to Scotchman: ‘‘How do you like your new radio?’’ 
Scotchman: ‘‘It’s all right, but it doesn’t give much light for me 
to read by.’’—KHachange. 
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TO THE SENIOR CLASS 
We Juniors bid a fond farewell 
To a class found tried and true, 
Who wandered often hand in hand 
Along with ‘‘thirty-two.’’ 


We’ll miss you, schoo!mates, your advice, 
Your wit, and jolly faith in life, 
Which makes us think of future days 


When we leave here to enter strife. 


And in our vision stands out clear 
The naughty members held so dear; 
The merry grins of clowns we see— 


You’re each so nice, we all agree. 


Of antic men you’ve quite a few, 


And one from these we’ll name to you. 


Just what I mean you’ll understand 


When one long look you take at ‘‘Stan’’} 


A musical member we recall 

Whose lovely musie filled the hall 
Kach Tuesday; and a strong athlete, 
Selling tickets for every meet. 


Old “‘Lem’’ we never shall forget, 
Or how her antics made her get 
The dickens! Was she teacher’s pet? 
We do not care; we love her yet. 


Dear friends about to trudge life’s way 
To work and knowledge, sorrow, play— 
Look back; remember laughter, tears 


You met here, through four joyous years. 


—Marjorie Harrington 732 and Mary Joy Crosier ?32 
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~—~-—T0O BE THIN 
JUST LIKE 
OUR MOTHERS FROM TRE Brine AR FLOWER FOR Newe Mover, 


SENIOR YERR BOOK Who ENTERED THE LUNCHROOM 


AN 
DEAR TEACHERS. \ 


WITH THE HONG, 
Tear Gpine Stoob THERE BECUZ, 
Very HUNGRY HE WOR, 


Bro WUZ ONLY WAITING FOR 
HIS LUNCH. 
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THE STORM 

The wind rushes across the sea. Suddenly and without warning, 
dark, impenetrable night overwhelms the little ship which is tossed 
about by the angry waves. 

Murmured prayers are heard in the lull of the storm. 

A blast from the north strikes the sails, as the moans are drowned 
in foaming, seething billows that break upon the craft. The waves fight 
in ungodly wrath. Suddenly the ship is drawn into a swirling whirl- 
pool. Here and there swimmers may be seen clinging to bits of drift- 
wood and splintered timbers. Dark clouds hang low; fierce winds howl 
and rage; the furious water opens only to clasp the prey to its bosom. 

—Jessie Place 733 


THE MYSTERIOUS WHITE HORSE 

One day John Brown was asked by his mother to go to his grand- 
mother’s house on an errand. ‘To go there he had to cross a cow pasture 
which was said to be haunted. It was dusk when he reached the pasture 
and climbed the fence. He was no more than half across when he 
heard a strange ‘‘ Whoo-00-00’’ behind him. He turned and saw a large 
white horse which was floating in the air. He ran as fast as he could 
to the other fence, and was at his grandmother’s before he was ex- 


pected. He generally played on the way, but tonight he didn’t think of 
it. He was too frightened. 


When he had finished his errand, he started for home. He reached 
the pasture and looked all around. He saw nothing; so he started. 
When he was again half across, he heard the same mysterious 
‘“Whoo-00-00’’ in front of him, and saw the white horse come out from 
behind a bush. It stopped in front of John. He thought there was 
something strange about this horse, and advanced step by step, nearer 
and nearer. When he was beside it, he put out his hand. It was very | 
soft. He then took a pin from his pocket and jabbed it into the horse. 
There was a sound of escaping air, and the horse fell to the ground, 
an empty balloon. John stepped nearer and saw some writing on it. 
He read this: Horseradish Company, 140 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
$100 reward for return of this horse. 

John was thrilled. He rolled the thing into a ball and put it into 
his basket. He sent it through the mail, and in a few days received a 
check’ for/ gne hundred dollars, just the amount needed for the last 
payment on the mortgage of his home. And John and his mother lived 
happily ever after. —Dorothy Southworth ’34 
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BASEBALL SOCIAL 


April 3, a social for the benefit of athletics was given in the Walter 
Sampson Auditorium. It was under the direction of the baseball team, 
who made efficient managers. In spite of two dances in town the same 
evening, there was a good attendance. —R. D. M. ’31 


ROMANCE IN ICE 

An address on this subject was given on April 4 by Burton Davis. 
Mr. Davis possesses a pleasant voice and a sense of humor, and his topic 
was most interesting. He compared the method of preserving food to- 
day with that in the early Egyptian centuries. The old Egyptian sys- 
tem prevails in India today. The Romans had snow brought from the 
mountains to preserve their food. Marco Polo, when he returned from 
China, told of eating sherbet there. Thus Mr. Davis proved that the 
processes of today with a few improvements date back to the first 
empires of the old world. 

He also traced the ice manufacturing business from the very be- 
ginning in America to its height at the present time. He said that if all 
the cakes of ice in the world were placed end to end, one could skate 
around the world. —IL. KH. B. ’34 


THE SACHEM IN THE LUNCH ROOM 


Early in the term the Sachem staff took over the lunch room for 
the second time this year. Each of the four classes and the staff brought 
the food necessary to carry on the project the five days. Home-made 
cakes, candies, and sandwiches were sold at the usual prices. The 
financial returns were very satisfactory, amounting to over forty-five 
dollars. The Sachem thanks all his friends. —A. DL. C. 732 
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MEMORIAL EXERCISES FOR MR. SAMPSON 


On April 17, exercises were held in the auditorium in honor of 
Principal-Emeritus Walter Sampson. Mr. Tillson told us something of 
Mr. Sampson’s earlier life. He was studious and industrious; he 
possessed a keen sense of fairness which commanded respect from his 
students in later life when he became a teacher. Mr. Sampson often 
helped boys to go to college and encouraged them to try to make some- 
thing of themselves. He was of sterling character, and by his pleas- 
ant manner and ready wit he endeared himself to all, and especially 
to his students in school. 

The rest of the program consisted of a selection of sacred music 
rendered by Polly Drevinsky, and ‘‘The End of a Perfect Day’’ sung 
by Mr. Cromwell. —C. C. 731 


MOVIE BENEFIT 


On May 4 and 5, a movie benefit was held to help support the 
baseball team of Memorial High School. The drive to sell tickets cov- 
ered the week before the movie. For the sake of stimulating interest, 
the school was divided into two sections, ‘‘The Northern Eskimos’’ and 
‘“‘The Southern Cannibals.’’ Each side held several ‘‘pep’’ meetings. 
The South carried a lead from start to finish, and defeated the North 
with a seore of 562-378. The prizes to the leading salesmen were 
awarded as follows: to Richard Rockwood, who sold 56 tickets, a two 
dollar and a half gold piece; to Muriel Rounseville, who sold 51 tickets, 
five double movie passes; to Helen Cole, Helen Pearson, Dona!d Mor- 
rison and Richard Howes, each one double pass. The total sales were 
nine hundred and forty tickets. Mr. Rockwood, the manager of the 
Park Theater, was very generous in his terms. The picture showed Will 
Rogers in the ‘‘Connecticut Yankee.’’ —D. H. ’33 


VOICE CULTURE 


On May 6, Mr. Weidensaul of the Whitehouse Academy, Boston, 
spoke to the assembly on voice culture. He illustrated a few of his 
points by reciting lines from ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’ and ‘‘Out- 
ward Bound.’’ Following his address to the assembly, he spoke to the 
Dramatic Club on the problem of casting and producing plays. And 
he gave other scenes from the play ‘‘Outward Bound.’’ —Z. H. 733 
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SARASOTA HIGH SCHOOL 


I am going to tell a little about the high school in Sarasota, Florida, 
which I attended for four months this winter. It is about three miles 
from town and was buiit during the boom; therefore it is a beautiful 
building and is not paid for yet. The front entrance has columns. As 
you go in the door, there is statuary on the sides. The corridors are 
marble. Lockers line the sides. The building has about sixty-five 
rooms, including the assembly hall and offices. There were seven hun- 
dred and fifty pupi's in it this winter. 3 


The hours are from nine until three-thirty. “A half-hour lunch 
period is given, when every pupil eats at the cafeteria behind the 
school. A dinner of meat, vegetables, sandwiches, milk, and pie or ice 
-eream is bought for twenty cents. Each period is one hour in length; 
but as the boys and girls—and also the teachers—are lazy and slow on 
account of the warm climate, no more is accomplished than in our 
periods. It seems that the Southern people are never in a hurry. 


One period every week is devoted to an assembly program of 
speeches, dances, songs, etc., arranged by the home rooms. Each class 
has a special day for assembly when they discuss class affairs. Monday, 
third period, is the time for clubs. There are clubs for swimming, ten- 
nis, basket ball, library course, and other interests. I belonged to the 
Golf Club. We used to go as a class in a bus to play golf. 


The ‘‘Sarasotan’’ is published by a class in journalism. It comes 
out bi-weekly in the form of a newspaper. The copies are five cents 
apiece, and there is no financial troub!e at all. It takes only fifteen 
dollars to put out an issue. 


School closed May first. A few days before, the ‘‘Sailor’s Log’’ 
came out. This is similar to our year book; only it contains articles 
and pictures of interest to the entire school. 

In all, the school is a fine one and is steadily improving so as to 


come up to the standard of our Northern schools. 
: —Arleen Hgger ’33 


SACHEM SOCIAL 
The Sachem social was held in the auditorium, Friday, May 15. 
A program of Indian character was presented by the Sachem staff and 
friends. Indian songs by Marjorie Harrington, readings from “‘ Hia- 
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watha’’ by Arleen Egger, accompanied by Marjorie Harrington at the 
piano, a camp fire sketch by three members of the staff, with the rescue 
of John Smith (John Maki) by Pocahontas (Lena Leary), a squaw 
dance, and a sketeh ‘‘Ten Little Freshmen’’ constituted a lively and 
interesting entertainment. In the last sketch Albert Mitchell played 
the part of the stern teacher, Florence Belrose was the reader, and 
Ruth Anderson assisted at the piano. Mr. Henry B. Burkland also con- 
tributed to the program by several piano selections. | 


There were about two hundred and fifty present. After the pro- 
oram dancing was enjoyed to the music of the North Street Melodists. 
During the intermission refreshments of ice cream and cake were 
served in the ante-room. —A. L. C. 782 


THE ATHENIAN OATH 


An exceptionally fine address was heard by the students of Me- 
morial High School on May 13, when Mr. Franklin Campbell, mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts:Chamber of Commerce, spoke on ‘*The Athen- 
ian Oath.’’ The deep sincerity and feeling of the speaker impressed 
the students and brought to their attention the close relation between 
ancient Athens and modern America. Mr. Campbell is at present 
directing a drive for membership in our local Chamber of Commerce. 


—A. C. 732 


S. eee 


A meeting of the Southeastern Massachusetts League of School 
Publications was held at Whitman High School, May 21. Fourteen 
representatives of the Sachem attended. After registering and being 
shown around the building, they went to the auditorium, where the 
principal of Whitman High School gave a brief address. Then there 
were interesting sectional meetings for the different departments. <A 
short period of dancing worked up an appetite for supper, which was 
delicious (especially the biscuits to Mr. Thomas). To the Middleboro 
delegates the most interesting feature was the election of an M. H. S. 
student, Vincent Bissonette, as president of the League for 1931-32. 


—h. D. M. 731 
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SUB-FRESHMAN DAY 


On Friday, May 15, our high school was honored by the annual 
visit of the sub-freshmen, or eighth-year pupils, from Bates, Carver, 
Plympton, North Lakeville, Assawampsett, and Pratt Free Schools. 
The purpose of this visit is to acquaint the freshmen of next year with 
the routine work of the school and also to familiarize them with the 
high school building. After the groups had been conducted through 
the building and classes by the members of the Pro Merito Society, 
they assembled in the auditorium. There they were addressed by 
Superintendent of Schools J. 8. Cushing, Principal A. R. Mack, and 
yarious students, leaders in our extra-curriculum activities. Stanley 
Benson spoke on the Student Body and on class activities; Lemira 
Smith on the Sachem and the Pro Merito Society; Andrew Pasztor on 
the Junior Red Cross; and Randolph Gammons on athletics. With this 
introduction, the future freshmen are ready to begin high school work. 

—E.V. P. 732 


TALK ON SAFETY 


An extremely interesting and entertaining talk on Safety was 
given May 19 in the Memorial High School. Officer Andrews of the 
Massachusetts Council on Safety was the speaker. He gave many of 
his innumerable experiences as examples of the varied interpretations 
of the motor vehicle laws. One was particularly impressed with the 
seriousness to which he could return when calling to our attention the 
enormous number of fatalities caused by motor vehicles in Massachu- 
setts. This is the second time that Mr. Andrews has visited us; we 
hope that he will repeat his appearance here in the future. 

—A. C. 732 


M. H. 8S. ANNUAL CONCERT 


Our annual concert was held May 20. The program consisted of 
several selections by the orchestra, a pleasing vocal solo, a humorous 
sketch, saxophone and ’cello duets, and a trumpet solo. The glee clubs 
performed equally well; also the chorus. Approximately three hundred 
tickets were sold, but all those present thoroughly enjoyed our concert. 
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CONCERNING OTHER SCHOOLS 
‘“The Easton,’’ from North Easton High School, tells us of a girls’ 
hockey team which the high school sponsors. 
From ‘‘The Blue Owl’’ we learn of a debating society in Attle- 
boro High School. 


“The Shipbuilder’’ informs us that the glee clubs of Norwell High 
School have recently given an operetta, ‘‘The Sunbonnet Girl.’ 

Milton High School has an active French Club. ‘‘The Unquity 
Echo’’ is from Milton. 

Quotation from the ‘‘Stetson Oracle,’’ published by Randolph 
High School: ‘‘What you attain by chance you soon tire of ; what you 
gain by work you appreciate.”’ 

‘Durfee Hilltop,’’ from B. M. C. Durfee High School, Fall River, 
tells us that its dramatic club has given ‘‘Penrod.’’ | 

The ‘‘Philomath,’’ the Framingham High School publication, has 
an editorial on a new high school building. Here’s hoping you get it. 

At Stoughton High School the pupils have a Science Club. They 
do much experiment work and have been at the ‘‘Tech’’ for several 
lectures. Why shouldn’t M. H. 8. have something similar? 


AN ART CRITICISM BY AN ART STUDENT 


As I glance over the covers of the school magazines which have 
come to us this year through the exchange, I find it difficult to pick 
out the best one. 

The Valentine number of ‘‘Brocktonia’’ shows good form with a 
well balanced cover design, making a pleasing appearance. The head- 
ings and illustrations are fine, also. | ie 

A most pleasing cover is found on the spring issue of ‘‘The Abhis’”’ 
with its breezy March picture. Its cartoons are numerous and well 
drawn. 
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The strange animal on the cover of the ‘‘ Jabberwock’’ has a most 
fitting name and shows the imagination of the artist. 

The action in the Indians portrayed on the cover of ‘‘The Unquity 
Keho’’ makes it unusually effective. The Sachem greets its Indian 
friends. We also note the graceful gateway design introducing the 
contents. 3 

‘“‘The Harpoon’’ has a simple but appropriate cover, showing a 
ship in full sail which takes the eye of the reader. The cover, com- 
bined with the neat appearance of the whole magazine, makes a fine 
number. 

We hope you all like the new cover of the Sachem. 

As a whole, the magazines of the schools show decided improve- 
ment. May the friendly rivalry of the exchange create new designs 
and new improvements, which will tend to make our magazines more 
interesting and attractive. —Gordon Nichols ’32 


SOME JOKES FROM OUR EXCHANGES 


From the ‘‘ Echo”’ 
Miss Maguire: ‘‘Give me a sentence containing the word ‘Judi- 
oh es 


cious’. 
W. Olson: ‘‘Ham is not one of the Jew dishes.’’ 


‘‘Heavens,’’ cried Rita as she crashed into a gas station, “‘I’ve 
struck oil!”’ 


From the ‘‘Semaphore’’ 

Marty: ‘‘ Why are your socks inside out?’ 

Gammy : ‘‘My feet were so hot that I thought I’d turn the hose on 
them.’’ 


From ‘‘The Abhis”’ 

Soph (seeing an Austin used for White Star Laundry advertise- 
ment) : ‘‘Huh! What do they use that ltt'e thing for?”’ 

Van Amerige: ‘‘That? Oh, they deliver handkerchiefs in it.’’ 


From the ‘‘Unquity Echo’’ 
Ditto: ‘‘Where is my polygon?’’ 
Second Ditto: ‘‘Up your geometree.”’ 
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A MESSAGE FROM ELINOR KINSMAN 729 


It is with a feeling of wistfulness that I recall the happy days 
which I spent at M. H. S. Since leaving M. H. S., I have come in con- 
tact with many people with opinions radically different from those I 
had heretofore entertained. I have found new values placed upon 
the meaning of friendship and co-operation; but as I recall the old 
values in comparison with the new, I find that I still hold these qual- 
ities in the light they were preached and practised by the faculty and 
Students of M. H. S. 

May the present students look back with the same feeling in the 
future years. 


Sincerely, Hlinor M. Kinsman 


NORMAN LANDSTROM, ’30 


Norman is attending the College of Liberal Arts, Boston Uni- 
versity, (a co-ed institution). His subjects include analytic geometry, 
Latin, French, English composition and Kuropean history. He tells 
us that the university has an information board, used for posting any 
notices concerning the students. This is one interesting notice which 
was placed on the board: ‘‘Wanted: A young man, single, with good 
looks, plenty of money, and a nice ear, to take me to the dance Friday 
evening.’’ The girl received a number of applicants. 

The athletic program of the college includes all of the sports, 
such as basketball, football, baseball. Baseball games are played on the 
Common, and Norman is a member of the team. 

Exams come during the week when 700 airplanes will probably be 
zooming over Boston, attracting the attention of the poor students. 
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DANA BLANDIN ’29 


Dana is attending Boston University, College of Music. The stu- 
dents are given a chance to direct and teach music; they also try to 
compose and rearrange compositions. Dana wants to be a musical 
supervisor. His subjects dealing with music appreciation, harmony, 
ete., are quite difficult ; but he likes the college and his work very much, 
and as he studies diligently, we think he will make a success of his 
music. One of the teachers of the College of Musie is Miss Grace 
Pierce, a graduate of M. H. S. 


.THANK GOD FOR THE GIVING 


I love to loiter by the lake 

When lilies scent the air, 

And moonbeams of its bosom make 
A thing of beauty rare. 

It fills me with a strange delight 
That makes life worth the living, 
And {I join the voices of the night 
To thank God for the giving. 


I love to stand in the stable door 

On a January day, 

And get a breath of June once more 
From the lofts heaped high with hay. 
When there’s August in the apple bin, 
A summer day I’m living; | 

And I hear a small voice far within— 
‘* Just thank Him for the giving.’’ 


And if it whispers thus to me, 

The rest must hear it, too; 

Then each, responding cheerfully, 
Will know just what to do. 

And when Thanksgiving day arrives, 
Let’s thank Him for it all, 

From the tender things of springtime 
To the harvest in the fall. 


—Cheridah Paquin ’29, Post-Graduate 
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GIRLS’ BASKET BALL 

The girls’ basket ball teams have been more successful this year 
than usually. Next year we will lose most of the players who are 
seniors, but we hope more girls will take an interest. The girls should 
consider sports as part of their school loyalty, as most of the boys do. 

Miss Field gave out letters in assembly to the following basket ball 
oirls: Vera Clark, Evelyn Whitty, Esther Dennett, Agnes Krikorian, 
Ruth Baldwin, Lemira Smith, Louise Coughlin, Doris Baldwin, and 
Florence Giberti. —A. HK. 733 


BASEBALL 


April 18, the Falmouh High boys invaded the local field and de- 
feated our boys, 5 to 1. Handy, one of the best schoo boy pitchers in 
Massachusetts, starred for Falmouth. 

On the 22nd the Abington H. 8S. team came to Middleboro and was 
defeated, 10 to 7. 

The victory over Abington gave the boys new pep, and when 
Westport High’s team visited the home field, they were defeated to 
the tune of 9 to 4. 

Again the victory was ours. The boys of M. H. 8. continued their 
winning streak by defeating their old rival, Plymouth, 3 to 1. 

On May 1], the boys journeyed to Randolph, and were defeated by 
the snappy Randolph team. MeGonnigle, Stetson’s star twirler, pitched 
a ‘‘no hit, no run’’ game. The score» MoH. 8.0.8. Hesaes 

May 6, the boys from Bridgewater visited us and went home with 
the proverbial ‘‘bacon.’’ Bridgewater kept the lead through most of 
the game, and an attempted rally in the ‘‘ninth’’ failed to bring vic- 
tory over us. The score: M. H.8.,9; B.H.S&., 12. 

May 8, M. H.S. again defeated Abington, this time on the Abing- 
ton diamond. The tally: M. H. S., 8; A. H.S., 4. 

May 16, our boys journeyed to Plymouth, but the shiretown lads 
turned back the invaders and won, 8-4. 

—Allan Hale ’82 
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May 20, Middleboro journeyed to Bourne and were beaten in a 
seven-inning game 7 to l. 
May 22, with Kraus’ great pitching at the home grounds, M. H. 8. 
trimmed Wareham, 7 to 0. 
May 26, Rockland at Rockland added to her strmg of victories 
by beating us, 8 to 0. 

May 29, Middleboro took her revenge on Randolph by beating 
them 2 to 1 on our home grounds. Re ie 


THE STUDE’S LAMENT 


It’s History to start the day, 
A class which shouldn’t be; 
There’s nothing that the stude can do 
To get himself a C. 
It’s philosophy, zoology, 
And eabbages and kinks 
In English class, where lots of talk 
Comes from nothing much, methinks. 
The study class is just the time 
For spitbal!s, notes, and all; 
For looking innocence itself 
When we’re riding for a fall. 
In Chemistry we’re all at odds; 
We cannot yet agree. 
We think we’re right; ‘‘Spike’’ knows we’re wrong ; 
And so we get a D. 
In Math we juggle figures well, 
But find we added wrong; 
And learn that X is the unknown— 
Unknown to us this long. 
In French we work like anything 
To guess this secret code 
That’s written into books and such 
To put us in ‘‘la mode.’’ 
It’s all so difficult and dull, 
We’d like to chuck it now; 
But when we look ahead a way, 
It can’t be done nohow. 
AW.  Weaise 
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. HOLLY JESTINGS | 
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STRIFE 


My freckles distress me, 
They really oppress me; 
Of my life they are truly the bane. 
I rout them with bleaches, 
Then visit the beaches; 
And presto! they’re all back again! 
—Ruth Springer °32 


In study period. , 

Miss Field: ‘‘Shaw, will you please stop mumbling ?”’ 

Francis Shaw: ‘‘I wasn’t mumbling; I was talking out loud.’’ 

A minute later. 

Francis Shaw: ‘‘Miss Fie!d, do you want to do something for me?”’ 
Miss Field nods affirmatively, and then Francis takes a map and 


some crayons up to the desk, and asks Miss Field to color his map for 
him. 


In French ITI. 


R. Morse (translating the French sentence, ‘‘Nous nous sommes 
promenes a cheval.’’) ‘‘ We took a walk on horseback.’’ 


Day after the annual concert, period one, Guidaboni’s truck 
labeled ‘‘Cement Blocks’’ passes the front of the high school, carrying 
Roy Keith, John Maki, Robert Archer, and others. Boy in Room 11 
looking out of window remarks to teacher, ‘‘Cement Blocks!’’ 
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Miss Chase (to members of the Sachem staff): ‘‘Now, we feel a 
great need for some good jokes. Look around for the next few days 
and see if you can’t pick up something funny.’’ 

Beware of those few days, Freshmen! 


ce 


~ Preston (in Latin) : 
beautiful face.’ 


and then the cow lifted up her 


Miss Field (to Red McCarthy, who is asking help in algebra) : 
‘You know very well you cannot add X and Y any more than you 
can add apples and oranges.’’ 

Francis Curley (helping out): ‘‘Oh, yes, you can. You can make 
fruit salad.”’ | 


A lady went into a store to buy some nuts. The clerk was in the 
next room. The lady cried, ‘‘Where is the man who waits on the 
nuts?’’ 


Teacher to tardy pupil: “‘Shp?’’ - 
Pupil: ‘‘Yes, but I didn’t hurt myself.’’—Exchange. 


West (at the dentist’s, about to be given gas) : ‘“‘ How long will it 
be before I know anything ?’’ 
Dentist: ‘‘Don’t expect too much of the gas.”’ 


“See any change in me?’’ 
‘No.”’ 
‘«Well, I just swallowed a quarter.’’—KH xchange. 


‘‘Hasn’t Mitchell a magnetic personality ?’’ 
““Yes, even his clothes are charged.”’ 


Clark (driving up with his dilapidated car): ‘‘Do you do repair- 
ing here?’’ 
Garage Mechanic: ‘‘Yes, but we don’t do manufacturing. ’’ 
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Compliments of 


CALVIN R. HOSFORD 


BUILDER 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


---- BURDETT COLLEGE--— 


FOR YOUNG MEN Burdett 
College offers Business Ad- 
ministration and Accounting 
Courses as preparation for 
sales, credit, financial and 
accounting positions. 


BUE 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN: 


Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic-Secretarial, and Fin- 
ishing Courses as preparation 
for promising secretarial posi- 
tions. 

RIM 


FOR BOTH young men and 
young women: Office Manage- 
ment and Bookkeeping 
Courses as preparation for 
varying types of office posi- 
tions. 

Previous Commercial 


Training not Required for 
Entrance 


BUSINESS SCHOOL 
OF COLLEGE GRADE 
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Repeats Its Recommenda- 
tion that young people con- 
templating a business ca- 
reer finish first their high 
school course, later enter- 
ing college or business 
school as their fitness or 
need may require. 
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New Burdett College Building 


Distinctive features of Bur- 
dett Coilege are: personal 
attention—able faculty—ex-+ 
ceptional preparation—indi- 
vidual advancement—desir- 
able student associates — 
placement service. Students 
attending come fr_m univer- 
sities, colleges, high schools, 
and academies. Placement 
calls for graduates numbered 
3149 the past year. 


RIE 
BURDETT COLLEGE is 


interested in high school 
graduates farsighted enough 
to see that a high school edu- 
cation supplemented by addi- 
tional, more highly special- 
ized, training is the best prep- 
aration for a useful business 
career. 


For illustrated catalogue—sent 
without obligation—address 


F. H. BURDETT, President 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON, MASS. HANCOCK 6300 
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Compliments of 


L.O. ATWOOD 


Rock, Mass. 


WINTHROP-ATKINS CoO. 


Eastman Kodaks and Supplies 
Developing and Printing 


34 North Main Street 


MAXIM MOTOR CO. 


WILLYS 


and 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


TRIPP’S CANDIES 
FROM KETTLE TO THE CUSTOMER 


“A GOOD PLACE TO TRADE” 
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Joseph Wright 


BARBER 
Ladies’ Work a Specialty 


School Street 


~ Ralph M. Bassett 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 
SUPPLIES 


17 South Main St. 


Tel. Conn. Middleboro 


Compliments of 
William Egger 


We fit your home ina 


satisfactory manner. 


Compliments of 


The Homestead Grocery 
A Variety of Quality Merchandise 
At the Lowest Possible Prices 


with Service Free. 


11 South Main St. Tel. 410 
Middleboro, Mass. . 
The 
Middleboro Gazette 


Your Local Paper 


Subscriptions $2.50 per year. 


Compliments of 
TINKHAWM’S 


| Jewelers Since 1849 


J. E. Robinson 
Registered Optometrist 


Fine Watch and Jewelry Repairing 


Compliments of 


Y.M.C. A. 


Middleboro 


Middleborough Trust Co. 


Middleboro. 


db BS oAS CH Be a 
The 
| . ' Soule 
Leland Carnation Co. 
Pig. und Furniture — Undertaking 
Greeting Cards 18384-1929 
for all occasions 
£4 Soe Main St. Middlebor 
Tel. 786 [Sy ESET a ans aie ten 
Compliments of 
Horsman 
Central Cafe 
THE TAILOR 
and 
I I dP i 
fee nC. Tressing ICE CREAM PARLOR 
18 So. Main St. Tel. 652-R Center St. Tel. 997-M 


Middleboro Clothing Co. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
Holeproof Hosiery 
Hathaway Shirts 


Hansen Gloves 


Your money’s worth every time 


George Lang & Co. 
GROCERIES 


MEATS AND VEGETABLES 


For Insurance 
See 


J. A. Bissonnette 
“THE MUTUAL AGENT” 


ERVICE 
AFETY 
AVING 


OLD RELIABLE COMPANIES 
Tel. 89 or 8867 


(48 Peirce St. Middleboro 


J. J. Sullivan 


Newsdealer 
and 


Sporting Goods 
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Save with Safety 
at your Geo. E. Doane 


REXALL STORE - THE HARDWARE MAN 
Jesse F. Morse 


J. H. CREEDON Dr. A. W. Cunningham 
FLOWERS AND PLANTS | DENTIST 


Wareham St. Greenhouse 42 Center St. Tel - Ags 


“GIFTS THAT LAST’ 

GRUEN WATCHES—ELGIN WATCHES—HAMILTON WATCHES 
The very latest in Jewelry for Ladies and Gentlemen 
EVERSHAR?P—WATERMAN—SHEAFFER 
Pens and Pencils 


M. L. HINCKLEY 


JEWELER OPTOMETRIST 
51 Centre St. 


Compliments of 


Compliments of 


A. R. Glidden & Son 


Roberta’s 


Beauty Shoppe 


PELE SA C HEM 39 


A College for Women, in Boston 


Regular college subjects plus courses in secretarial 
science, teaching, and other vocational studies. 


2 YEARS FOR DIPLOMA 

4 YEARS FOR DEGREE 
College enjoys all the advantages of being a separate college for 
women, with its own classroom buildings and dormitories, while, 


at the same time, it partakes of the many advantages that come 
to a department of a large university. 


For catalogue, address 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF PRACTICAL ARTS AND LETTERS 


T. LAWRENCE DAVIS, LL.D., DEAN 
27 GARRISON STREET. BOSTON 


GIFTS FOR ALL AT PRICES TO PLEASE EVERYONE 
A wonderful display of neckwear, scarfs, hosiery, gloves, leather goods, sweaters. 


Come in and look around. We are always pleased to show you 


TALBOT-SEELEY CO. 


HOME OF GOOD CLOTHES FOR MEN AND BOYS 
43 Center St. Tel. 102 


FARRAR’S 
Home Made 


Ice Cream 
For All Occasions—Wholesale and Retail 
P. G. REED, Prop. 
Phones 8063, 701-M Everett Square 


Compliments of Compliments of 


C. L. Hathaway & Co. DruR-G Butler 


Pharmacists and Stationers } 
Dentist 


Established 1852 
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THE GREATER HUDSON 
and 
ESSEX THE CHALLENGER 


NEMASKET AUTO CO. 
Bernard 8S. Howes John G. Howes 


ROLL ROOFINGS 


We buy in Carload Lots and pass the benefit along to our 
customers. 

A full line on hand at all times. 

Let us figure anything you may need in anything in Build- 
ing Material. 


SEARS LUMBER CO. 


Middleboro Bakery 


Automobile Insurance Candy 


oe 2) NNO SEL Gaze ae line of our own 
Property damage Liability 
make of Caramels and Kisses. 


Fire and Theft 


Forest E. Thomas 


Compliments of 


: Alonzo Ryder & Co., Inc. 
Insurance of all kinds 
Agent for Allen-A and Gordon 
59 Everett St. Tel. 351-M/ Hosiery and Carter’s Under- 


wear. 


MIDDLE 


I 


iii 


317 


REFERENCE ONLY 


THIBAULT STUDIO) NOSSO SE TAKEN 
FROM THE LIBRARY 


WALK-OVER SHOES 
D. W. Besse Co. 
Men’s and Women’s Middleboro and Boston 

Sneakers for Basketball 
Children’s Shoes 


EY le thatcher’& Co. 


PRINTERS OF THE SACHEM 


New England Cranberry Sales Company 


Distributors of 


Eatmor 


Cranberries 


Headquarters at 


9 Station St. Middleboro ~' 


WITH 
THE AE GLOW SUNFLOWER HEATER 
IN YOUR HEATER 
AND A 
Ate LYNN OIL BURNER 
- IN YOUR RANGE 
Your house will be a real home 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Cash or Terms 


i W. PIERCE HARDWARE COLT et 


Centre Street — Tel. 115-W 


= 


